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Cleopatra. 
BY WILLIAM W. STORY. 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine. ) 


Here, Charmian, take my bracelets, 
They bar with a purple stain 
My arms; turn over my pillows— 
They are hot where I have lain: 
Open the lattice wider, 
A gauze on my bosom throw, 
And let me inhale the odors, 
That over the garden blow. 


I dreamed I was with my Antony, 
And in his arms I lay; ~~ 
Ah, me! the vision has vanished— 
Its music has died away. 
The flame-and the perfume have perished— 
As this spiced aromatic pastille 
That wound the blue smoke of its odor 
Is now but an ashy hill. 


Scatter upon me rose-leaves, 
They cool me after my sleep, 
And with sandal odors fan me 
Till into my veins they creep ; 
Reach down the lute, and play me 
A melancholy tune, 
To rhyme with the dream that has vanished, 
And the slumbering afternoon. 


There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 
Loiters the slow smooth Nile, 

Through slender papyri, that cover 
The sleeping crocodile. 

The lotus lolls on the water, 
And opens its heart of gold, 

And over its broad leaf-pavement 
Never a ripple is rolled. 

The twilight breeze is too lazy 
Those feathery palms to wave, 
And yon little cloud is as motionless 

As a stone above a grave. 


Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain ! 
Oh! for a storm and thunder— 
For lightning and wild fierce rain! 
Fling down that lute—I hate it! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together 
Till this sleeping world is stirred. 


Hark ! to my Indian beauty— 
My cockatoo, creamy white, 
With roses under his feathers— 
That flashes across the light. 
Look ! listen ! as backward and forward 
To his hoop of gold he clings, 
How he trembles, with crest uplifted, 
And shrieks as he madly swings ! 
Oh, cockatoo, shriek for Antony ! 
Cry, ‘‘Come, my love, come home !” 
Shriek, “Antony ! Antony! Antony !” 
Till he hears you even in Rome. 


There—leave me, and take from my chamber 
That wretched little gazelle, 

With its bright black eyes so meaningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell ! 

Take him,—my nerves he vexes— 
The thing without blood or brain,— 

Or, by the body of Isis, 
T’ll snap his thin neck in twain! 





Leave me to gaze at the landscape 
Mistily stretching away, 

When the afternoon’s opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play ; 

Till the fiercer splendor of sunset 
Pours from the west its fire, 

And melted, as in a crucible, 
Their earthly forms expire ! 

And the bald.blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 

That burning like molten jewels 
Circle its temples round. 


I will lie and dream of the past-time, 
Eons of thought away, 

And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play ; 

When a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 

Supple and cushion-footed 
I wandered, where never the track 

Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 

And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 

The elephant, trumpeting, started 
When he heard my footsteps near. 

And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 

] sucked in the noontide splendor, 
Quivering along the glade, 

Or yawning, panting and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 

Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on, 

To brood in the trees’ thick branches 
And the shadow of sleep was gone; 

Then I roused, and roared in answer, 
And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 

My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 

We toyed in the amber moonlight, 
Upon the warm flat sand, 

And struck at each other our massive arms— 
How powerful he was and grand ! 

His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 

And his quivering tail, like a serpent, 
Twitched curving nervously. 

Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild triumphant cry, 

And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 

We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love like his rage was rude ; 

And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 


Often another suitor— 
For I was flexile and fair— 
Fought for me in the moonllght, 
While I lay couching there, 
Till his blood was drained hy the desert ; 
And, ruffled with triumph and power, 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half hour, 
Then down to the fountain we loitered, 
Where the antelopes came to drink ; 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, 
Ere they had time to shrink. 
We drank their blood and crushed them, 





And tore them limb from limh, 
And the hungriest lion doubted 
Ere he disputed with him. 


That was a life to live for! 
Not this weak human life, 
With its frivolous bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife ! 
Come to my arms, my hero, 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger's ancient fierceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me! 
Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior that storms a fortress ! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women or men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then ! 


The Present State of Music. 


(Continued from page 90.) 





(Translated for this Journal from Marx’s ‘‘ Music of the 
Nineteenth Century.”’) 

The same remark is equally true of a form of 
Art which has long been exclusively counted, 
more persistently than justly, with Church music, 
—the Oratorio. One branch of it appeared in 
those solemn readings of the Gospel (on Good 
Friday and other Festivals) in recitative dia- 
logue, intermixed with singing by the choir and 
congregation. These, which reached their con- 
simmate flower in Bach’s Passion according to 
St. Matthew, did belong to the actual divine ser- 
vice. The other branch, which Handel trans- 
ported from Italy to England, and raised it up 
with his great power, never from the first be- 
longed to the religious service, but only availed 
itself, according to the propensity of that time, of 
incidents in the old and new Testament for ar- 
tistic and partly for devotional effect. Partly, [" 
say. For in some of these oratorios (Haridel’s 
“Messiah” for instance) the subject was exclu- 
sively religious ; but in others (like “Judas Mac- 
cabzus,” “Samson,”*Saul”) the sentiment of free- 
dom, heroism, love—as in the Bible itself—have 
found powerful expression and wide sympathy, 
so that it is difficult to decide which chord vi- 
brates the strongest: that of devotion and wait- 
ing on the Lord, or that of human consciousness 
of power and passion. For the constant refer- 
ence of this self-sufficient feeling to the higher 
rule of God, according to the ruling sense of that 
bible-believing time, decides nothing; else we 
might reckon among devotional works the “Al- 
exander’s Feast” with its utterly unexpected 
turn to Saint Cecilia. 

The tendency to the secular stood out decided- 
ly in Haydn. He describes to us in the first 
place the Creation; the praises of the angels 
form the shining points, the biblical narrative the 
connecting thread of the work: yet we feel our- 
selves all the time upon our earth, Nature’s own 
children in the midst of Nature. In “The Sea- 
sons” this direction has become complete; in 
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blissful abandon the poet paints us the idyllic life 
of the country, the labors of the field,the chase,the 
vintage, love, the tranquillity and the terrors of 
Nature ; devotion also finds its expression as a 
natural moment in every human breast, but by 
no means as having the exclusive or principal 
prerogative. For distinction’s sake, one may 
call this work and others of a similar direction 
(for example, among more recent works, Schu- 
mann’s “Paradise and the Peri”) Cantatas; it is 
all the same, the overstepping of the churchlike 
circle is decided; even the later Oratorios which 
still adhere to biblical incidents or myths (like 
Schneider’s “Last Judgment” and “Deluge”), or 
keep near to them (like Spohr’s “Babylon,” Hil- 
ler’s Jerusalem”) are foreign to that circle, and 
aim at artistic rather than ecclesiastical effect. 
Mendelssohn alone in his Paulus has made Bach’s 
church-like Oratorio his model ; and in his Elijah 
he has treated a piece of biblical history in the 
manner of that Handelian time, which the con- 
templation of the literal subject matter could still 
satisfy. Hisgreat imitative talent and his whole 
artistic importance have here too concealed from 
the eyes of the multitude, how far behind the 
original truth every imitation must remain; to 
an age mure strong in character and less sophis- 
ticated it will be clear what a falling off there is 
here from veracity, and how deeply the unverac- 


highly lauded works has penetrated into their 
smallest details—and has indeed pervaded the 
whole present life of Art. 

As in creative art, so also in executive; the 
same tendency has wrought the same decided 
consequences. In the place of the church choirs, 
or overshadowing them, we have everywhere 
Singvereine (choral societies). The first one of 
importance was founded by Fasch in Berlin; 
now, after half a century, there is not a little 
village without its Verein, and not a middling- 
sized town which has not (thanks to German in- 
dividualism and passion for division) two or three 
of them; Berlin counts ten or twenty; every 
singing teacher, every Cantor or organist tries, if 
*: pbs possible, to form one. Church music, oratorios, 

+, Cantatas of all sorts and of all times, occasionally 
b+ ‘also opera music, furnish material for these 
B.A Academies ;" their direction is determined not 
Mhepely by the spirit of the leader, but also by an 
| Snevitable regard to the capacity, the constancy 
and the strength of will of the members ; 
consleration becomes still more controlling when 
the Sorietses of different 
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ing, elevating me and others. To this we have 
the testimony of composers, who even in the cre- 
ation of instrumental works sing involuntarily ; 
Beethoven has been heard to sing excessively 
loud ever in his deafness. That is what gives 
endurance for months of practice on the same 
work to choirs of amateurs, who so often come 
together unschooled and unskilled ;—while on 
the other hand this constant practice makes them 
more acquainted with the work, and with the art 
in general, than any transient presentation by 
others. 

This is the wholesome side of the Sing-vereins; 
they have also the advantage, that theirmembers 
have asa rule more of general culture, than was 
possible in church choirs and others of that na- 
ture. The latter were, and are, more skilled in 
a technically musical sense ; the former have 
more of cultured humanity and _ susceptibility. 
Nor is the other side entirely wanting. Want of 
technical skill makes one timid, shy of every dif- 
ficulty ; but in Art everything that is new, every 
instance of progress is doubly difficult, because 
the new thought brings necessarily a new form 
with it. Thus people once found Handel’s vio- 
lins too hard; Haydn’s Quartets were called 
“Haydnish” hard [probably a pun on heidnisch, 
heathenish] ; Mozart’s Quartets were declared 
full of “errors of the press,” while Don Juan and 
Figaro were scolded about as being overloaded 
and difficult. So the Singvereins confine them- 
selves within the circle of the easy and familiar, 
robbing themselves and their listening friends 
(“kindness becomes a bore”) of what is refresh- 
ing, strengthening and conducive to progress. 
To the composer it becomes in a certain manner 
a condition of his recognition, that he adapt him- 
self to the level of the weaker ones and write 
such things as they have been accustomed to sing. 
This is incompatible with progress, truth and _in- 
dividuality, those prime conditions of all genuine 
Art. The field of Art becomes a worldly resource, 
a seat of Philistiniem, or at the best a stronghold 
for some sort of mannerism or one-sided tendency. 
In this way a wide circle formed itself a decade 
or two since about Frederic Schneider, and now 
in the same way about Mendelssohn. 


Next to Church Music, in wealth of means and 
effect, stands the Opera 
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always demanded of the poet. Only the language 
is another one, ithas become music. This was 
originally thedesign of the Opera; it was to be 
the resurrection—so Galilei, Peri and Caccini 
viewed it—of the old Greek tragedy. This was, 
throughout, the leading thought of Gluck; by 
word and deed he recognizes the drama—action 
and character and strictest fidelity of speech to 
truth—as the very heart of bis problem, for which 
he boldly and joyfully flings away mere music- 
making, mere revelling in sensuous melody, with 
all the toys of embellishment and bravura, and all 
the commonly received and settled forms for 
purely musical effect. The thought is one of un- 
deniable necessity. For, where a man steps be- 
fore us, he draws our attention to himself por 
excellence, he becomes the chief concern to us, he 
is superior to all else in intellectual and bodily 
might and significance, and to him all else must 
be postponed. 

Let us confess it: No one of all the German 
composers, great and imposing as their artistic 
endowments otherwise may be, has had the reso- 
lution and the force of character to dedicate him- 
self, like Gluck, unconditionally to this require- 
ment of the drama and to follow that sublime fore- 
runner, with the exception of the exiled Richard 
Wagner. Whatever objections may be made in 
this or that regard to musical shaping and truth 
of language, or even to the intellectual stand- 
point which he would tain give to his dramas; to 
him belongs the glory of being true to his idea of 
representing nothing but the drama, of being 
willing to work through nothing but the drama, 
as he understands it. No small honor, when you 
compare it with so much untruthfulness and ve- 
nality, so weak in thought and character, with 
which our times are forced to make acquaintance 
even in the sphere of Art. 

The purely dramatic feeling has never been 
able to maintain the mastery in German Opera; 
the musical element, purely or for the most part, 
the expression of moods and feelings, has predom- 
inated. But then the nation itself, at the time 
when it shaped its Opera, from its own impulse 
and after foreign precedent, lacked two prelimi- 
nary conditions: namely, a free, pronounced, 


| eventful life ; and, with that or in place of it, 


that constant pricking of intrigue, that petty war- 
fare, which keeps our Western neighbors lively 
and active even in times of political ruin. In- 
deed the more deeply the tone-world opened it- 
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into itself nothing not in accordance with and 
necessary to its end and nature—this idea, even 
with him, never ripened into any fixed resolve. 
To be sure, he has by no means failed in real 
dramaturgic insight ; his letters about the scenic 
presentation of Idomeneo,and many single expres- 
sions elsewhere give shining proof of it. But so 
too his correspondence (read Nissen’s Biography ) 
furnishes full proof that all he wanted, after all, 
was always a “libretto” which should be grateful 
for the musician—he even allowed himself to be 
pleased with Don Juan asa “Drama giocoso”— 
and that moreover he was very willing to serve 
the capacities of certain singers. His operas— 
not merely the bravura arias in Jdomeneo, Bel- 
monte, the Zauberflite, and the whole of them— 
everywhere prove, that in him the sweet power 
of music, the lyrical element of his own life, the 
bliss of the purely musical creative impulse, which 
filled and transported him so powerfully and in- 
exhaustibly, never consented to be so far restrain- 
ed as to subordinate themselves permanently to 
the strict requirements of the drama. Drama 
and music should blend in equal right and _reci- 
procity—such was the paramount law of all his 
highest striving. But that is impossible. The 
wavy outline of mood and the introspective life 
of feeling are directly opposed to the sharpness of 
character and the downrightness of action; ac- 
tive energy and character and living scenic pro- 
gress are dissolved in the mollifying wave-like 
play of tones. 

Perhaps there is no more striking proof of the 
want of dramatic calling in the German people 
of that time, than their conception of the Figaro. 
The trilogy of Beaumarchais (re-appearing as 
the lively, merry Barber of Rossini) is the most 
bitter, downright, deadly war against the mon- 
strous and demoralizing privileges of the nobility 
and their contagious corruption, that France had 
ever seen before the actual outbreak of the Rev- 
olution; it was a mighty impulse in the same di- 
rection, and well might Maria Antoinette ex- 
claim prophetically: Cet homme nous perd. And 
this same drama, in the hands of the German and 
his poet, becomes a harmless musical farce, woven 
of tenderness, lustfulness and roguishness, in 
which there is no inkling of any serious, not to 
say of any political, thoughts; the most morally 
fastidious mothers with their daughters listen to 
it and sing it over afterwards. The sense of the 
words is veiled ; the stinging diction, the rapid 
blows, the sharp recoil of the action, all by which 
the Frenchman presses on to victory, is softened 
and sullued, dissolved in gentle melody ; the 
hatred, which laugh: and foame from Resumar-. 
chais, becomes eweetly pearling Champagne foam 
ae airy and evanceent a ever a gallant Lows 
XV. pledged to a Debarry, of as wae ever sipped 
by diplomatic lipe at neutral racecourse 
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With regard to the intrinsic value of the discovery, 
it consists principally, perhaps, in the fact that the 
letters emanate from Beethoven. Important views 
upon art, and opinions displaying Beethoven's intel- 
lect, or supplying materials enabling us to form an 
idea of his character, the reader will not find in these 
documents, which treat mostly of material subjects or 
the state of the writer’s bodily health. Most of the 
letters are excuses for having, through illness, failed 
to put in an appearance (for the purpose, probably, 
of giving lessons, to which, as we all know, Beetho- 
ven was not at all partial). We learn that Beetho- 
ven suffered at one time from fever, at another from 
the jaundice, and at another from pains in the eyes; 
it is a remarkable fact, however, that, throughout the 
whole correspondence, there is not a syllable about 
his principal complaint, deafness. But, however in- 
significant most of the letters are as far as regards 
their eg taken as a whole they throw an impor- 
tant light upon the really large-hearted kindness 
shown by the Archduke Rudolph to Beethoven. 
Speaking of the relations of the two towards each 
other, the editor says :— 

“This connection was based upon mutual necessity 
and concessions, and stood therefore upon a perma- 
nent foundation ; Beethoven gave no less than he re- 
ceived, while the Archduke accepted and granted. 
Beethoven knew that the works of his mind were ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by the impressionable prince 
who himself wrote; it must, therefore, have afforded 
him the purest pleasure to present each newly-creat- 
ed work to the Archduke, certain that it would be 
received in the most friendly and appreciative man- 
ner; he knew too, that his musical influence excited 
the Archduke to write original compositions, of no 
ordinary kind, and he often, very emphatically, ex- 
presses his delight and satisfaction at this. But 
Beethoven had many wants, and these the Archduke 
endeavored to satisfy with as much perseverance as 
gentleness. Though it is to be regretted, as far as 
regards our obtaining a clear insight into the rela- 
tions between the two, that only a single letter has 
been published out of all the Archduke’s replies, still 
that one letter euables us to form an idea—and we 
can even read it still better between the lines of Bect- 
hoven’s own correspondence—what allowances the 
Archduke made for Beethoven’s angular peculiari. 
ties, which rendered it, even for his most intimate 
friends, such a difficult task to maintain a good un- 
derstanding with him. If we reflect that, supposing 
the statement in Thayer’s Chronological Catalogue 
of Beethoven’s Works to be correct, Beethoven’s con- 
nection with the Archduke existed as far back as 
1805, and it is proved to have continued till his death, 
it is apparent how indispensable each had become to 
the other, and then, if we throw into the scale Beet- 
hoven’s feeling of suspicion, which increased with his 
deafness and failing health, and his isolation of him- 
self, we shall have no difficulty in coming to a con- 
clusion as to which side it was, on which, at a subse 
quent period, the concessions were most numerous.” 

We are involuntarily reminded of the analogous 
connection between Géthe and his princely friend. 

The fact that the Archduke carefully preserved, 
even after the composer's decease, every letter, even 
such as were most trivial and could be considered 
valuable only because they emanated from Beetho- 
ven, is of itself a striking proof how greatly he prized 
everything belonging to the illustrious masician 
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ing out his promise. From this arose the wearisome 
negotiations with the trustees of the deceased prince, 
in Vienna and Prague, which, after the lapse of 
many years, were finally settled by}Beethoven’s re- 
ceiving, as an annuity from the family, the sum of 
480 florins in silver, while the Archduke continued 
to pay to the day of Beethoven’s death 600 florins in 
silver as the equivalent of the 1500 florins redemption 
notes he had promised. 

The above 1080 florins in silver Beethoven receiv- 
ed to his dying day. The pension promised by 
Prince Lobkowitz, and amounting to about 280 flor- 
ins cash, was, it is true, stopt on the occasion of a 
great crisis in the Prince’s finances, somewhere about 
the year 1815, but it was resumed at the beginning 
of 1816, and, after the Prince’s death, 26th Decem- 
her, 1816, paid by his trustees as long as Beethoven 
lived. Thus Beethoven received an annuity for life 
of 1360 florins in silver. 

The second matter which occasioned Beethoven 
great worry was the guardianship of his nephew Carl, 
son of his brother of the same name, which brother 
died on the 15th November, 1815. In the first place 
Beethoven had an action at law, extending over sev- 
eral years, about his assumption of the guardianship, 
with his brother’s widow, of whom he spoke in very 
harsh terms, and whose influence upon the young 
man he declared to be absolutely ruinous. Then, it 
was the very individual committed to his care who 
caused him endless anxiety and profound sorrow. 
The youth, gifted and thoughtless, returned with 
contemptuous ingratitude the self-sacrificing love of 
his uncle and guardian, and yet the latter, after all, 
made him his heir. 

Matters of less importance, in which advantage 
was taken of the Archduke’s mediation, are not un- 
frequently to be met with in the course of the letters. 

Thus Beethoven begs the Archduke to aid him in 
procuring the large hall in the University buildings 
for his two concerts; he further hopes the Archduke 
will prevail on the Court to appear at the perform- 
ance of Fidelio given for the composer’s benefit ; then 
again he asks him to interfere in the “ery matter 
in Prague ; to persuade the Grandduke of Tuscany 
and the King of Saxony to subscribe to his Grand 
Mass; and to give a testimonial as to the merit of 
the same. Finally, he writes about a lodging for 
Herr Krafft, the violoncellist ; about the removal of 
instruments by a pianoforte-maker, not named ; about 
a place as Court Organist, for Herr Drechsler, the 
Capellmeister, ete. 

As the pension assured to Beethoven, in 1809, by 
the three Princes, was granted without the stipulation 
of any return being made, we may, knowing as we 
do the delicacy of the Archduke, most reasonably 
conclude that he would not have had lessons given, 
or musical entertainments got up in his apartments 
without such lessons or entertainments being sepa- 
rately paid for. In one letter we find special thanks 
for a present after a concert.— We may assume a sim- 
lar arrangement in the case of the many dedications 
to Beethoven’s works. Despite the fact (or shall we 
rather say precisely on account of it?) that, in these 
dedications, Beethoven protests that he “has no ulte- 
rior object in view.” the generous Archduke most 
assuredly never failed to make a fitting retarn for 
such a mark of attention. The act of dedication was 
repeated in the case of nine important works, though 
in the letters we find mention only of the dedicatior 
of the Trio, Op. 97 ; the Sonata, Op. 06; the Sona- 
ta, Op. 106: the Sonata, Op. 111; and the Mass in 
1D). Op 129.—With reference to the dedication of the 
Trio, Beethowen writes: “I herewith eend the dedi 
cation of the Trie to vour Imperial Highness; it ap 
pears apen thie, hat all works on which it le not ox 
preeeed end which have any wales in my eves, are 
mentally tntendert fer your Vem portal Hoe ’ 
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hoven gave the Archduke instruction on the piano, 
on which his Highness appears to have been at that 
period very advanced. According to witnesses still 
living, the Archduke frequently played in aristocrat- 
ic cireles, and probably at the mu-iesl entertainments 
given by Prince Lobkowitz. The following nassave 
scems io refer to this: “Your Imperial Highness 
woul: perhaps not be dang wrong if this time vou 
made a pause as regards the Lobkowitz concerts ; 
even the most brilliaur talent may lose by use.”’ 

Though we mav assume that Beethoven was in 
earnest when he so frequently protested that nothing 
could be more agreeable to him “than by his art ta 
afford the Archdnke pleasnre.”’ in as far as concerned 
the production of his works by the Archduke. the 
matter assumed probably another aspect directly 
there was any question of instraction in the art of 
composition, If the large number of excuses for not 
attending to give lessons—40 or more letters ont of 
80 contain sneh exenses—did not somewhat excite 
our suspicion as to their value, we shon!d be led to 
adopt this opinion by Beethoven himself, who ad- 
duces medical certificates which the Archduke most 
certainly never expected ; repeatedly admits that ap- 
pearances are against him, and that his health is not 
in so bad a wav as he had asserted. One feeling 
very strong in him was his decided aversion to he 
compelled to perform certain fixed daties ; of this 
description was more especially the task of giving 
lessons and still more lessons in striet style, which, as 
we all know, was not his strong point, and for which 
he was obliged to make especial preparation.—He 
manifested, on the other hand, enthnsiastie delight, 
when the Archduke dedicated to him some Varia: 
tions on a theme of his, and acknowledved himself 
“his” { Beethoven’s) “panil” on the printed title-page. 
Some of his letters are filled to overflowing with this. 
He ealls the Variations “a masterpiece” : the Areh- 
duke “a competitor for the lanrels of fame ;” “his 
noble pupil, a favorite of the Muses,” and continues 
thus : “Mv thanks for this surprise and favor,” (the 
dedication) “with which [ have heen honored, I dare 
not express either orally or in writing, since I stand 
too low, even if I wished, or desired ever so ardently, 
to return like with like.” The Archduke composed 
other Variations for Piano, which, we are informed, 
were “charming” and would please lovers of music, 
but they were not published. 

Worthy of attention, in reference to instrnetion, 
are the letters in whieh Beethoven recommends the 
study of Hande! and J S: Bach, and which contain 
certain other things nnfortunately not intelligible ; 
furthermore those wherein he advises the Archduke, 
when at the piano, “to note down, shortly and in- 
stantly, the notions that strike him. Not only is the 
imagination strengthened hereby, but a person learns 
the art of immediately retaining the most out-of-the- 
way ideas. It is likewise necessary to write withont 
the piano—when yon see yourself thus in the middle 
of art, it affords great pleasure. Gradually comes 
the power to convey only just what we wish and feel, 
a power so essential to every man of noble mind ” 

We could not entertain the slightest doubt of the 
genuineness of Beethoven’s attachment to the Arch- 
duke even thongh we did not possess the letters which 
express this feeling with the greatest warmth, and 
jost as little can we snspect the truth of the regret he 
so frequently expressed at the continnonsly recurring 
attacks of the nervons disease from which the Arch- 
duke was relieved only by death. It would have 
been difficult for any one to remain insensible to the 
indescribable gentleress and forhearance, despite all 
Beethoven’s peculiarities, displayed by the Archduke; 
yet, on one occasion, and on one occasion only, the 
over-excitability of the master breaks out, ‘‘when, 
while selecting the music in Vienna, he met with 
some opposition from the Obristhofmeister,” and thus 
proceeds against the Archduke. who had nothing to 
do with the affair: ‘So mnch I must say, namely, 
that by trearment of this kind many a good, talented, 
and noble-minded man would be scared away from 
your Imperial Highness, were he not fortunate 
enough to be intimately acquainted with vour admi- 
rable qualities of mind and heart.” We see how 
difficult it must sometimes have been even for the 
Archduke himself to remain on good terms with 
Beethoven. We find many incidental references to 
men and things scattered here and there through the 
letters. Thus the meeting at T6plitz, in 1812, with 
Gothe, is cursorily mentioned, and in the very same 
letter we read of a concert with which we were pre- 
viously not acquainted, and which Beethoven gave 
in company with the violinist Polledro, at Carlshad, 
for the benefit of the town of Baden, that had jnst 
been burnt down. His opinion of Rode the violinist 
is piqnant. Mention, also, is made of Madame Mil- 
der, of J. M. Vogel and Forti, who were then singing 
in Fidelio, and likewise of Herr Wranitzky, the Ca- 
pellmeister.—Lond. Mus. World. 








Meyerbeer.* 
(From the London Atheneum ) * 


Few more confident gentlemen are to be found 
in the squadron of musical critics than M. Blaze 
de Bury. There are few whose dissertations will 
so ill bear discussion. He belongs to a class of 
writers of late pretty numerous in France, who 
trade on a few great works, and names, and catch- 
words, such as “Faust,” Hoffmann’s ‘Kreissler,” 
the trio of the masqned gvests in “Don Juan,” 
the Willow Song in “Otello”; and who, in the 
strength of their quasi-enthnsiasm, define and as- 
sert, with a hardihood, distinct from experience, 
which exercises no small authority over those who 
are frightened by long words—and shadows. He 
professes to have been beloved, trusted, and con- 
sulted by Meverheer ; vet he is often incorrect. He 
gives us very few new facts. On the other hand, 
certain of his opinions are to be protested against ; 
as when, for instance, speaking of Madame Lind, 
he praises Mlle. Lucca as the better singer; and 
again, while characterizing the Swedish lady’s per- 
formances in opera. says never a word of her Amina, 
Lucia, Julia, or Alice, yet can praise her Norma, He 
is bitter on M. Anher, to exalt his idol: blaming 
the author of “La Muette,” onthe score of Elyira’s 
bravura, in the first act, the while pointing out, 0 
contrast, the “Ah, mon fils’ of Fides in ‘‘Le Pro- 
phete” as the work ofa man and a poet, superior to 
such ad captandum devices of tritls and roulades. It 
is unfortunate that “Le Prophéte,” in its last act, 
when the catastrophe is hnrrving on, should contain 
one of the most florid specimens of parade music ex- 
isting in Opera—we mean the bravura of the ago- 
nized and religions Fid:s; which isa prayer to Heav- 
en for the conversion of her impostor son, Com- 
pared with this, M Anher’s aria, deno imeed as an 
offence, is mere child’s-plav. Meverheer had need. 
as we heard him own, of a piece of brilliant vocal ef- 
fect at that stage of Scribe’s dark story ; and was the 
more willing to vield to the seduction, from having 
in his hands such a mistress of excentive art as Mad- 
ame Viardot. Lastly, to close aecounts with M. 
Blaze de Bury’s want of knowledge, let us point out 
odd misprints—in the list of early operas “Abimeleck”’ 
for “Aleimeleck,—to name buat one example. 

A hazv preamble, containing allusions to Sebastian 

Bach, which makes nothing clear, save the writer’s 
want of comprehension. is given instead of weleome 
detail concerning the Berlin banker’s son in his early 
home days. Here, however, are a few lines worth 
keeping, concerning his mother ; though they are in- 
troduced hv a grand paragraph, a little in the 
“Groves of Blarnev” stvle, grouping together Mad- 
ame Mere, Goethe’s mother, Schjller. and the muse 
Melpomene. Meyerbeer’s mother, says M. Blaze de 
Bury, 
—was a strong woman—an antique Jewess of superb stature ! 
No muse. but a gennine woman ofthe Bible. which. from his 
cradle, looked at him throngh the eves of his mother! * # 
They sav that during the last rehearsals of ‘‘Rohert,’’? Mever- 
beer received from her a letter with this address: ‘To be 
opened after the first representation of ‘Rohert.’’? So soon as 
he got home. on the evening of that triumph, the son broke 
the envelope, and read the hiblical benediction. in the simple 
majesty of its text, “he Lord bless and keep thee.” &c. 
This letter Meyerbeer thenceforward always carried about with 
him, as a talisman 


That Meyerbeer was timid and superstitious through 
his terrors as well as his affections, was shown by 
his strangely minute mortuary dispositions. Let 
that pass. When we recollect what manner of scenes 
there are in this “Robert,” thus solemnly inaugurat- 
ed by a mother’s talisman—that persons, in no re- 
spect strait-laced, have recoiled from the orgies of the 
resuscitated nuns, as too prurient for reverence and 
taste to endure,—when we call to mind the tales of 
craft and courtiership—of purchased success (faintly 
admitted by even M. Blaze de Bury) with which the 
highways of Paris ran over, in regard to Meyerbeer’s 
arrival at his throne—this anecdote adds another to 
the strange contrasts of a life closed by those pom- 
pons, flaring railway ohsequies, which were so graph- 
ically described hy a French correspondent at the 
moment of their occurrence. Verily, there was 
enough in Meyerbeer’s career to make such merciless 
mockers as Heine sarcastic. But to the mother of 
the man of genius and success, the sincere story adds 
a new claim on our respect. As we said a few weeks 
ago when dealing with Weber’s life and adventures, 
every late revelation of the Beer family is calculated 
to set them right with a world by whom they have 
heen too much undervalued. Of Meyerbeer’s father, 
little or nothing has been told. 

As little new do we find contributed by M. Blaze 
de Bury, concerning Meyerbeer’s davs of study, by 
the side of the author of “‘Der Freischiitz,” under the 
empirical Vogler. But we wonder at the inaptitude 


* Meyerbeer and his Times.—{ Meyerbeer et son temps, par 
Henri Blaze de Bury). Paris, Levy ; London, Jeffs. 





of the biographer, who, to deck out a paragraph 
couples the courtly Abbé wlth the honest, homely 
Zelter! Concerning the operas written by Meyer- 
beer for the Italian theatres, the following tale may 
be given :— 

One evening, hard upon the first representation of ‘‘Le Par- 
don de Ploermel.’? Prince Poniatowski, meeting Meyerbeer in 
society, sat down to the piano. and, while talking to him aside, 
began giving out sotto voce a seriesof themes, among which, 
if they were common ones, there were also many ‘piquant 
and original "—‘‘What are you humming there ?”’ said Mey- 
erbeer ; *-it seems to me that I know those old soldiers.”’»—*'I 
should think you did,” replied the Prince. continuing to sing 
under his breath.’’ and that you have met them on the field 
of honor,”’—*In Italy, it must have been then; for that is 
Italian music ’—**Yes, pardieu! Italian music, from the 
‘Emma di Rosburgo’ of Giacomo Meyerbeer.’’»—*‘Ah !” said 
Meyerbeer, a little at a nonplus,“-you know.then.the sins of my 
youth quorum hodie pudet ac penitet ?”—‘You are wrong, mas- 
ter, for the air is charming!’? Meyerbeer listened for a mo- 
ment, smiling and pensive; then, with bis hand softly on the 
Prince’s arm—*' Well. then, brother in Art,” sighed he. “since 
you play me the bad trick of knowing by heart everything 
about my Itaiian operas, I hope you will not be too loudly 
scandalized if you meet, in passing. with the fragments that I 
have served up again in ‘Le Pardon.’” 


The above dialogue has clearly been favored with 
“the cocked-hat and walking-cane” with which Scott 
used, avowedly, to dress out his stories ; but it throws 
a gleam of light on the nature, attributes, and habits 
of the composer. So little affluent was Meyerbeer in 
original ideas, so ill had he been prepared by the 
teachings of Vogler to nourish the fancies which pre- 
sented themselves, so as to give them life and impor- 
tance, that his later works, especially, might and, we 
should be disposed to believe, would prove full of 
phrases thrown off by him in the days when he at- 
tempted cavatinas and cabalettas in emulation of care- 
less, Italian-born opera-mongers. The theme of the 
chorus of Inquisitors in the first act of his “L’Afri- 
caine,”’ which some French critics consider a marvel 
of invention, because it is given by many voices, not 
one—is such as might be found by the score in the 
level operas of Mercadante, to exhibit the singer, 
were it taken in quicker tempo. 

To get over the ground between the commence- 
ment of Meyerbeer’s career and the production of 
“Tl Crociato,” which may be said to mark its turn- 
ing point, M. Blaze de Bury fills his pages with more 
fine writing than with discrimination, with a rhapso- 
dy about Malibran and a portrait of Nourrit and with 
sketches of the plight of French grand opera, the re- 
generation of which he maintains is due to Meyer- 
beer ; ‘‘Le Siége de Corinthe,” ‘‘Moise,” “La Mu- 
ette,” apparently go for nothing with him—nor even 
the superb trio and Gathering of the Cantons, in 
“Guillaume Tell.” Yet had not these two last-nam- 
ed scenes been written, there would have heen no 
“Blessing of the Swords,” in “Les Huguenots.” 

M. de Bury claims for Meyerbeer, as it were, the 
discovery of Nourrit, Levasseur, and other singers who 
flzured in “Robert,” forgetting that they had been all 
(Madame Cinti-Damoreau not forgotten) assembled 
by Signor Rossini. There is no doubt, however, 
that the production of “Robert” was a marking 
event,—no doubt that that operahas run from one 
end of the world of Music to the other; leaving its 
least trace of success in England. Here, our public, 
which accepted “(Les Hugnenots” at a first hearing, 
after years of indifference has never taken kindly to 
its predecessor. But, with all its intrinsically bril- 
liant qualities, something of haphazard had a share 
in its popularity. Dr. Véron, the then manager of 
the Opera, has told us, in his Memoirs, by what a 
stroke of stage invention the Nun scene, from being 
a ridiculous display, was converted into the terrible, 
and shocking, and voluptuous pantomime which, 
aided by Mademoiselle Taglioni’s dancing, was so 
delightful to the Parisians. M.de Bury says, that 
this was invented by the master, and then cites an 
anecdote from M. Charles de Boigne’s Memoirs, of 
a Girectly contrary import :— 

At a general rehearsal of *‘Robert,” on seeing the admirable 
acene of the third act. in the cloister of Sainte Rosalie. the 
decoration, the idea, and the execution of which, by the way, 
are due to M. Duponchel, ..poor Meyerbeer quivered with 
pain. ‘*My dear Director.” said he. to M. Veron, ‘*I see clear- 
ly that you do not count on my opera, but run after the suc- 
ceas of stage effect.”—‘-Wait till the fourth act.’’ answered 
the Director. The fourth act arrived—the curtain rose. .Mey- 
erbeer perceived Isabelle in a small chamber, which one would 
have said was borrowed from the Theatre Gymnase. He had 
dreamt of vast and splendid apartments for the Princess of 
Sicily thing dazzling. ‘Decidedly,’ he cried, bitterly, 
‘you do not believe in my score. You have not dared to go 
to the expense of a scene.” 

The whole man, with all his ingennity, inventive- 
ness, and talent, afraid of every wind that blew—and, 
with allhis courtiership and courtesy, suspicious of 
every one around him—is displayed in this little an- 
ecdote. His want of independence in judgment 
amounted almost to a disease. Solicitous as he was 
in the selection of the artists whom he meant to strain 
to the utmost by the unheard of length and complica- 
tion of his works, and the difficulty of his music, he 
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would still allow himself to be seduced by some pe- 
culiarity into a total forgetfulness of the gross defects 
and dangers which accompanied it. Hence many of 
his balancings and delays. He could be turned this 
way and that by a remark from some one scarce 
worth listening to,—by any rumor of popularity gain- 
ed (little matter how)-—with an indecision which in- 
creased as life advanced, and which told on all his 
operas subsequent to “Les Huguenots.” We join 
issue with his panegyrist, who thinks “Le Prophéte” 
the highest expression of his genius, unless that be 
“L’Africaine.” 

Then Meyerbeer wasted time, hope and purpose 
in such diplomatic courses of proceeding, which 
were consequent on the disposition of mind adverted 
to. He winced under criticism as though he had 
been a woman. No person was for him obscure that 
wielded a pen. A rich man thus organized was a 
valuable possession to the gentlemen of “the fourth 
estate.” To compass their favor was a Jarge busi- 
ness of his life. He would write elaborate propitia- 
tory letters to those whose judgment was less favora- 
ble than he wished. He would discuss projects of 
works to be done, and even give commissions for the 
same, which there was no earthly possibility of being 
carried out, but which gratified the self-love of the in- 
ferior man ; for who would not have felt it an honor 
to be invited as fellow-worker with Meyerbeer ? 


So well-known are these peculiarities, that to dwell 
on them as having been a hindrance, not a help, to 
the master’s freedom of action, isno breach of con- 
fidence. Nay, some glimpse of a story of the kind 
will be seen in the book we are reading. Meyerbeer 
was always on the stretch to find, and to subjugate. 
There was a talk, as Béranger’s Memoirs told us, of 
his working at a musical drama to he written for him 
by the luckless composer of “La Marseillaise,” Rou- 
get de L’Isle; but the treaty came to nothing. M. 
Blaze de Bury began his career as a very young crit- 
ic, by an article on “Les Huguenots,” in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, in which he says he took pride in 
showing that he did not write under influence, and 
disputed the composer’s possession of melody (as 
many another independent judge has done). We 
recollect his essay well; by the side of Madame Du- 
devant’s remarkable dissertation in her ‘Lettres d’un 
Voyageur,” and in conjunction with the effect pro- 
duced on us by the opera—one of the strongest mu- 
sical impressions in our recollection, recorded by us 
as such at the time,—and can re-assure its writer by 
asserting that the criticism contained nothing to re- 
pent of, and little to unsay. He had advanced in 
pretension, not in acumen, as years have gone on; 
yet he cries peccavi—having, he says, sown his wild 
oats, and fallen into that tone of enthusiastic adula- 
tion, which was more agreeable to the master. The 
latter he says, felt the former qualified praise acutely; 
and it was years ere the two came together over a 
piece entitled “Goethe’s Youth,” for which, after 
some hesitation, Meyerbeer consented to compose the 
music. The drama was completed some years ago, 
and contains, we are told, an ‘“Erl King’”—a ‘“Cho- 
rus of Fates,” from “Iphigenia”—the scene of Mar- 
garet in the church—the immense seraphic Hosanna, 
from the second “Faust.” The drama which, by 
the author’s own showing, must be a hazardous and 
mystical piece of business, has been talked of as com- 
ing out at the Odeon Theatre ever since it was finish- 
ed, having been postponed on one ground or another; 
the last being to give place to “L’Africaine.” Much 
has beed said on the subject by the Boulevard gos- 
sips of Paris; ‘but,’ sams up M. Blaze de Bury, 
“the score of Meyerheer exists—complete, finished, 
authentic. Others than ourselves have had it in their 
hands. There is no question, therefore, of its being 
a thing which he projected. The project is realized ; 
the idea has become a work; and the work will have 
its destiny.” 

Ere leaving this matter, we may recall that Goethe 
is said by Eckermann to have spoken of Meyerbeer 
as the only composer to whom he could wish 
“Faust” should he entrusted—passing over Weber 
and Schubert. This may have disposed the compos- 
er to entertain M. Blaze de Bury’s invention. Among 
his well-known ‘Forty Melodies,” one of the least 
significant is “The Poet’s Gretchen,” to words by 
that gentleman. So far as we can make out the 
matter, the treatment of the “Erl King,” in the dra- 
ma alluded to, is a quotation, under arrangement of 
Schubert’s immortal Lied. For ourselves we cannot 
but think that Meyerbeer came as near the idea of 
conflict between Good and Evil as he could have 
done, in his “Robert.” It may not be impossible 
that be washeld back from giving to the public his 
scene of Margaret in the church, by the dramatic 
powers and felicity of M. Gounod's setting of the 
same, to which M. Blaze de Bury does not make the 
slightest allusion, when rambling among the sugges- 
tions to musicians furnished by Goethe’s drama— 





speculating what Mozart might have made of such a: 
theme, and what Signor Rossini; who, we are told, 
once absolutely played with the idea of setting the 
story. M. Blaze de Bury, too, significantly ignores 
the compositions to which the German poet gave oc- 
casion, by Schumann, and M. Berlioz. and Dr. Liszt. 
The world will look with no common curiosity for 
the sequel of the anecdote, when his Goethe drama 
shall appear. 

Let us paraphrase another passage, not without 
calling attention to the delicious self-importance of 
the writer. M. Blaze de Bury was associated with 
Meyerbeer in a plan much talked of at the time, 
namely, his completion of an opera sketched by We- 
ber, ‘‘The Three Pintos ;” but the scheme came to 
nothing, owing to the impossibility of finding a poem. 
We have been told by himself that Weber’s mu- 
sic was so vaguely indicated as to offer no common 
difficulties. Further, save in their preference for 
fragmentary over constructive writing, which they 
owed, possibly, to the false influence of Vogler, no 
men could be much more unlike one to the other in 
aim, genius, and expressive style, than Vogler’s two 
most famous pupils :— 

I remember, (continues our author, after having made the 
most of the confidences and consultations held on the subject), 
a series of troubles and pangs which, without meaning, I caus- 
ed him in the early days when he began to cccupy'‘ himeelf 
with ‘“‘L’Africaine.”? The relations in which we lived had led 
me to note in my course of reading everything that I thought 
might interest him. In those days, as now, I have loved to 
wander from the high road across in wild by-places of the 
field of intellect ; and every time when it befell me to find in 
my path a flower more or less calculated to fix his attention, 
I took it to him for his herbal, with ‘‘Look—this one, do you 
know it ?”? One day they brought me a singular drama from 
London. The scene passed in Java.and the famous poison- 
tree figured atthe close, *‘Read that, I have an idea that 
something musical could be made of it.» * * “Bah!” cried 
he, ‘‘itcannot be possible Doessucha situation exist ?”— 
**Yea, master. and you did not knowit. Hang vourself, Cril- 
lon !”—‘T did not know it? Who bas told you that? per- 
haps, on the contrary, I know too much about it.’? Then cor- 
recting himeelf suddenly, ‘‘Don’t go and suppose that that is 
the subject of L’Africaine “"—*I have suppesed nothing ; but 
if I had, the words dropped from you wuuld prove that I had 


guessed right.”°—"*And what do you pretend the piece is call- 
ed ?”—‘* *The Law of Java.’ °—*Have you spoken of it to any 
one?”—“Certainly net.”’—‘‘Then don't breathe a syllable, 


and leave it with me. Thesituation, in fact, appears to me 
dramatic, and we must see, later. if we cannot turn it to ac- 
count. * * One would believe that you imagine the situa- 
tions to be the same.’’—‘*Not the Jeast in the world, since in 
the English piece it is an upas, whereas in ‘L’Africaine’ the 
question is..”—‘The question is of what, pray ??”,—‘Of a 
manchineel tree. * * ‘But how did youcome to know? Ex- 
cepting Scribe, Duponchel and myself, nobody has an idea of 
the piece.” —*‘It is from yourself. for I swear to you that when 
I came in I knew nothing, and but for your emotion and your 
hesitation..”” * * “I repeat that you deceive yourself,” said 
he with a smile of intelligence; ‘hut in any case do not tell 
any one of such a supposition. and keep your English piece to 
yourself.” —‘‘Keep it to myself ! Pleasant of you to say so! 
Do you forget that you have locked it upin your drawer ??’— 
“Locked it up, have I ?”’—‘-Yes, in a fit of absence, while we 
were talking. ’’—‘Well, then it shall remain inmy drawer,” 

Subtle M. Blaze de Bury! He does not seem to 
recollect, if he ever knew, that Colman’s “Law of 
Java,” was already an opera set by Bishop. One of 
Miss M. Tree’s great effects was in the bravura, “Ty- 
rant, I come!” and the drinking part-song, ‘““Mynheer 
Van Dunck,” flourishes even unto this day. 

Among the other projects entertained, and some 
even commenced by Meyerbeer, M. Blaze de Bury 
mentions a “Hero and Leander,”’ an ‘Apprentice 
Sorcerer,” “The Life and Death of Charles the 
Fifth,” and the stranger idea still of basing an opera 
on “Le Tartuffe.”” Progress, too, he tells us, was 
made by Meyerbeer in a “Judith,” destined for that 
eccentric lady, Mile. Cruvelli; and we are able to 
state that he toved with the fancy of converting that 
opera into the Biblical Cantata, which he long hoped 
and feared, and at last half decided, to write for Bir- 
mingham. It was curious that, as the end of his life 
drew near, and his health was solicitously watched 
by himself, and he became more and morc infirm, his 
plans seemed to increase and multiply. When we 
last spoke with him, he mentioned works, the execu- 
tton of which, at his habitual rate of proceeding, 
would have required the life of half a century. 

M. Blaze de Bury writes in pleasant phrase of 
Meyerbeer’s relations with his veteran brother-com- 
posers, Siznor Rossini and M. Auber ;—doing only 
justice to his urbanity of manner, the cautious and 
choice neatness of his conversation, and further, to 
his powers as a correspondent. He was finished and 
courtly as a letter-writer: but he was a man to whose 
intimacy few conld penetrate. However skilfully 
hidden was his self-occupation, the same existed in 
quantity so large and engrossing as to prevent him 
from giving himself out genially and spontaneously 
toany one. Ifhe evertalked nonsense in his life 
(and what man of humor and genius is there who 
has not done so ?) it must have been in his days of 
comradeship with Weber, and the habit must have 
been laid aside ere he came to France to mix with 
its courtiers and critics. One devoted friend and 
follower, however, he won in Paris. This was M. 
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Gouin, who became his alter ego, his confidant, his 
agent, his purveyor of news, a man who believed 
that there was—there had been—only one composer 
in the world, and who consecrated every hour’ of his 
leisure to anticipating the master’s wishes, to satisfy- 
ing his exigencies, and to sounding abroad his 
praises. : 

Such are some of the principal traits of M. Blaze 
de Bury’s volume. It closes with an elaborate analy- 
sis of “L’ Africaine,” rhapsodical and ringing hol- 
low, to which further reference need not be made, at 
a moment when our public is sitting in judgment on 
the work. 


Music OS broud. 


Municu.—According to report, the Committee 
charged with drawing up a_ plan for the re organiza- 
tion of the Royal Conservatory has completed its !a- 
bors. They purpose that the entire institution shall 
he divided into 3 schools, namely: 1. School of 
Singing (obligatory : choral singing ; special branch- 
es: solo singing, dramatic style and acting); 2. 
School of Instrumental Playing (obligatory : ele- 
mentary instruction upon the piano ; special branches, 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, for profes- 
sional musicians and teachers; organ, with study of 
its stracture, for the church as well as for the concert- 
room (should there be sufficient pupils and funds, to 
these will eventually be added the other more import- 
ant orchestral instruments) ; 3. School of Theory : 
a. Harmony (obligatory) with the special branches 
of the higher departments of the theory of music, 
such as counterpoint, doctrine of forms, and instru- 
mentation ; 6. history of music (obligatory) : gener- 
al history of music ; special branches: history of vo- 
cal music, history of instrumental music).—It is said 
that the King has addressed Herr von Biilow a very 
flattering letter, in which he thanks him for the ge- 
nial manner in which he conducted the Tristan und 
Isolde performances. With the letter, his Majesty is 
reported to have forwarded a magnificent brilliant 
pin. He, also, sent the late Herr Schnorr von Ca- 
rolsfeld and his wife valuable brilliant rings. On them 
is the simple letter “L,’’ surmounted by a Royal 
crown. 

The Gazette Musicale informs its readers of the dis- 
covery, by Professor Nohl of Munich, of an anto- 
graph manuscript of a pianoforte composition by 
Beethoven, hitherto entirely unknown. It is in the 
key of A minor, and is inscribed: ‘Pour Elisa. 
April 57.”” M. Nohl has entered into communication 
with the house of Breitkopf and Haertel at Leipsic, 
with a view of having the new found piece included 
in the edition of the complete works of Beethoven 
now being published by that eminent firm. 











Vienna.—The Abbé Liszt is expected here very 
soon. After a short stay, he will proceed to Pesth, 
where his oratorio St. Elizabeth is to be produced at 
the approaching musicai festival, and under his per- 
sonal direction. He then returns to Rome to accept 
the post he has been offered of Kapellmeister at St. 
Peter’s. According to good authority, he does not 
intend to take higher orders than those of deacon. 
His aim is not to celebrate mass, but simply to com- 
pose music for it. 


To the above we may add fthe following extract 
from a letter from Paris : 


There is alwavs something to be said about the 
Abbé Virtuo-o L'szt. It is now given out the Cele- 
brated ecclesia: tical pianist will receive the title of 
“ Monsizor’”’ at the next Consistory at Rome, to be 
held in September. This is the first step to the tri- 
ple Crown ; and who knows but that in the end the 
keys of the piano will have to be exchanged for the 
keys of St. Peter. Viva! Papa Liszt! May I live 
to see your Holiness's great toe kissed by all the po- 
tentates of the keyboard in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. 


Trreste.—The Lower-Rhine Jfusik-Zitung has 
a letter about musical affairs in this Austro-Italian 
city, from which we take the following : 


Down to about the middle of the present century, 
the dance-tunes of our Kings of the Waltz, at Vien- 
na, were about the only things in the way of German 
instrumental music to be publicly heard in our sea- 

ort town. In the year 1852, however, a number of 
overs of music and dilettanti, mostly Germans, met 
and founded an Association for the cultivation of 
classical music, designating it by the simple title of 
“Societ’ Musicale.” Every month the members 
were to meet four times for instrumental practice. In 
the course of two years, however, the number of the 
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have failed to satisfy the composer’s nearest 
friends, and deals too much in labored metaphys- 
ical analysis of many of his works. Whether the 
want is met by a new work just published, we are 


unable tosay. We give the title : “Robert Schu- | 


~ mann: sein Leben und seine Werke, von August 
Reissmann. Berlin : Guttenburg ; London : Asher 
& Co.” 

6. “Franz Scnusert. Von Dr. H. Kreissle 
von Hellborn. Wien: B. Gorold & Sohn, 1866.” 
This we take to be a revision and expansion of 
the shorter biography by the same author, which 
we translated for this Journal in the summer of 
1862. 

7. The life of MENDELSSOHN, as it now ca®Q 
and should be done, is yet unwritten. Mean- 
while, Leypoldt, of New York, has done a real 
service by the publication (in Mr. Gage’s trans- 
lation ) of the early tribute to his memory by Lam- 
padius. 

8. MEYERBEER was not the man to leave the 
world without provision for a plentiful biography. 
Several sketches of his life have been reported as 
in progress. The authentic work, we presume, 
will be that entrusted to his friend M. Georges 
Kastner. Meanwhile another of his friends, M. 
Henri Blaze de Bury, airs his personal reminis- 
cences of “Meyerbeer and his Times,” whereon 
we to-day copy some interesting notes from the 
Atheneum. 

9. BERLIOZ, it is said, has completed (!) his 
“Memoirs,” to be published after his death (!!) 

And now for a string of works of musical his- 
tory, criticism and gossip ;—not half of all that 
we have seen announced, but such as we happen 
to recall : 

10. General History of Music (‘Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Musik. von AUGUST REISSMANN.) 
Numerous examples in notes and drawings. Vols. 
1 and 2 published by Bruckmann in Munich; 
Vol. 8, by Gebhardt & Reisland in Leipzig. Price 
of the whole work 11 Thalers. 

11. “A General History of Music, by Dr. 
ScutuTer. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. Robert Tubbs ; carefully revised by the au- 
thor; and published, in crown 8 vo., in London 
by Richard Bentley. Announced for reprint in 
New York by Leypoldt. Purports tobe a popu- 
lar, convenient, simple treatment of the subject. 

12. “ The Third or Transition Period of Mu- 
sical History: A second course of Lectures on 
the History of Music, from the beginning of the 
17th to the middle of the 18th Century, delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 1864, 
by Joun Hutxian, Prof. of Vocal Music in 
King’s College and in Queen’s College, London, 
and organist of Charter-house. Post 8vo. (Lon- 
don: Longman & Co.) pp. XVI, 302. 

13. History of the Court Opera in Munich. 
(“ Geschichte der Oper am Hof zu Miinchen. Von 
F. M. Rupwart. 1st Volume: “ Italian Opera, 
1654-1757”). 

14. Essay on the Beautiful in Music. (“Vom 
Musikalisch-Schinen. Von Dr. Epuarp Han- 
sLIk.” 3d Edition, improved. Leipzig: R. 
Weigel. ) 

15. The learned and voluminous Dr. A. B. 
Marx, lecturer on Music at the University in 
Berlin, and author of so many valuable works, 
despite their clumsy German style, (so hard for 
the translator—witness a desperate effort in this 
number), now follows up his theoretic treat- 
ises, his “Music of the Nineteenth Century,” and 














his book on Beethoven, with two volumes of his 
own personal Reminiscences (“ Krinnerungen aus 
meinem Leben”), which doubtless cast a good 
many useful sidelightsupon the musical history of 
Germany for several decades past; for Marx of 
course has known all the leading artists and com- 
posers, and has observed them closely. We hope 
to give some extracts erelong. 

16. Mr. Atheneum Chorley has edited his 

musical experiences more than once; and now 
we have announced by Murray: “ Studies of the 
Music of many Nations, including the substance 
of acourse of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, by Henry F. Cuor.iry.” 
But it is time to make anend. We for- 
got to name, among “the Lives,” the Autobiog- 
raphy of Spour. Many ofher works we might 
name, especially of the more chatty and ephem- 
eral sort; for it has become quite a fashion for 
retired singers, opera managers, &c., to make a 
book of what they have seen and been a part of; 
and every week, almost,we see some musical crit- 
ic of London or Paris collecting his brilliant, 
honest, sapient reviews of operas and concerts, 
virtuosos and composers, out of the files of news- 
papers, and flinging them at us en masse in the 
book form. The late M. Scudo made his annual 
book. 








Irattan Opera. The New York Weekly Review, 
speaking of the nomadic tronpe of Mr. Strakosch, 
who sang the other night in Hartford and will sing 
(see below) in Worcester, pays them the following 
compliment: “Mr, Strakosch’s great merit consists 
in relieving the city of New York of some artists, 
who, by a strange misapprehension on the part of the 
impresarii and the public, were out of employ,” &c. 
We are almost tempted to wish that New York would 
keep all the Italian Opera to itself, for who ever 
wants to hear again, or to hear of, the Zrovatores, 
Traviatas, Don Sebastians and Jones, after having had 
a finer sense awakened and a deeper chord stirred by 
last year’s experience of Fidelio, the Freyschiitz, the 
Zauberfléte, &c., by so clever a German company as 
that of Mr. Grover? Now that beautiful bubble is 
burst, and who knows why? It was proved that a 
truly good thing, pervaded by a true Art spirit, could 
succeed in America; the taste for it was rapidly de- 
veloping ; a sound and admirable nucleus of a first- 
class German Opera was here, all realized, in active 
operation; true economy would have been to keep it 
together at all hazards and keep adding to it; and 
now it is allowed to go under, like the Atlantic Ca- 
ble, and hardly an attempt to buoy it up for future 
availability. For Opera we must fall back upon the 
humdrum Italian concern ; tame enough it willseem, 
much of it, however good the singers whom Max 
Maretzek has been vindicating against the Herald’s 
disparagement—as if its praise or dispraise were of 
the smallest possible account ! 

We should be tempted, we say, to talk in this way. 
But then we remember that even the Italian compa- 
nies do not always harp upon the Trovatore string ; 
that sometimes they give us good performances of 
Don Giovanni (better than the Germans did in that 
instance) ; that we have been delighted by them in 
the Nozze di Figaro, and in Rossini’s Barbiero too: 
that in the barren repertoire of last year there was at 
least one charming oasis in the shape of Fra Diavolo ; 
that Max might perhaps, if he only would, give us 
William Tell; and that in the comic element the 
Italians are generally good and genial, if they have 
run too much into the overdone, muscular Verdi-ish 
exaggeration of-passion in the opera seria. We hope 
therefore, for a fair modicum of genial entertain- 
ment from Maretzek’s new company. His official 


announcement is in the New York papers. ‘The 
strength of the company in principal singers was sta- 
ted in our last. The chorus is declared to be entire- 
ly new in the male department, an important addition 
having been made to it from Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
London. Bergmann will conduct the orchestra, 
which has been “selected with great care.”” The re- 
pertoire, besides ‘the usual works of the Italian, 
French and German schools,” will offer for a fore- 
most novelty Meyerbeer’s “‘Z’ Africaine’’ ; also a ro- 
mantic opera by the brothers Ricci, called “Crispino e 
la Comare,”’ and a comic opera, “Foletto di Gresly,” 
by the author of Jone. 

The season in New York will open on the 25th of 
this month; the season in Boston will occupy the 
month of January. 


Cotumsvus. O.—The “Saengerfest” in Columbus 
was successfully brought to an end on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, the two prizes for singing having been ob- 
tained by the “Cincinnati Maennerchor,” and the 
delegation of the New Yorker Liederkranz. There 
were 28 societies represented, and 300 singers sang 
under the direction of Mr. Barns, of Boston. Mr. 
Dresel, of Boston, made a very good speech, and also 
presided over the meeting of delegates, which adopt- 
ed rules and resolutions in regard to the management 
of the future festival of the “Saenger-bund.” The 
next festival takes place in Louisville—. Y. Mus. 
Review. 

We think the above will be news to “Mr. Dresel of 
Boston,” who has innocently fancied himself all this 
time ruralizing on the green banks of the Merrimack 
and Artichoke. And the Secretary of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, whose name is here mis-spelt, 
probably does not yet dream of the dignity. he has 
attained to out West, of conducting a German 
Séingerfest. There is a musical Herr Dresel in Co- 
lumbus, we are told; and for “Barns” we presume 
we should read Barus, the name of the well-known 
musical director in Cincinnati. 


Worcester, Mass.—Mr. Whiting, of Boston, 
gave an organ concert on the 7th inst. on the great 
organ in Mechanics’ Hall, built by the brothers 
Hook. “Stella” says of it: 


Mr. Whiting played well, especially in his perfor- 
mance of the Andante movement of Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C, and an Overture by Mendelssohn. 
In the Bach Toccata, the themes were brought out 
with much distinctness, and the Caprice on a theme 
by Mendelssohn was creditable to Mr. Whiting, both 
as player and composer. The “Russian National 
Melody,” and the Fugue Variations on the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,” had, of course, a favorable re- 
ception. Mrs. Smith’s singing gave unqualified de- 
light. A voice so fresh, vet well-cultivated, a style 
so artistic, it is rare to meet. Her singing of an air 
from Verdi's Nabuco was worthy many a prima-donna 
of wider fame ; her English Song, sweetly and nat- 
urally sung; and, in the duet, “The Siren and 
Friar,” she sang like the true Lorelei of the Rhine. 
Dr. Guilmette surprised those who knew not his good 
qualities of old. One ef his finest efforts was the 
“Prayer” from Elijah. He was encored in the duet 
with Mrs. Smith, and also in “The Last Man”—by 
Callcott, to which he lent a thrilling effect by that 
magnetic power which few singers now-a-days exert 
upon their audience. Our undemonstrative Wor- 
cester audiences have accorded few vocalists such 
heartfelt applause as Dr. Guilmette received on 
Thursday evening. 

A “State Musical Convention’’ has been in session 
in Mechanics’ Hall nearly all this week under the di- 
rection of L.O.Emerson, author of the popular books, 
the “Harp of Judah,” and “Choral Wreath.” A 
grand final concert was announced for last evening. 
—Another Convention, under the charge of Messrs. 
E. H. Frost and Solon Wilder, author of the “Praise 
of Zion,” will commence in the same hall on the 24th 
of October. 

Worcester is also alive with expectation of a real 
Italian opera performance—just asingle night—/ - 
nani—by the travelling troupe recently organized 'y 
Max Strakosch, who began in Hartford, and : re 
dropping in upon a number of the larger towns and 
smaller cities on the way to Canada. The soprano 
is Signora Ghioni ; the contralto Mme. Patti Stra- 
kosch ; tenors, Maccaferri and Tamaro ; principal 
basso, Susini; Conductor, Sig. Rosa. 
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members, which had previously risen from twenty to 
two handred, fell to eighty, but rose again to one 
hundred and fifty-seven. Inthe year 1857, an ad- 
vertisement was published in the papers for a Capell- 
meister, such an officer having been considered nec- 
essary. The musician whose services were in this 
manner secured for the Association was Herr Julius 
Heller, a highly-educated and naturally gifted young 
musician from the Vienna Conservatory. Working, 
at first, exclusively within the Association itself, he 
collected several energetic musicians, and gave per- 
formances of German quartet-music at public con- 
certs. As yet, however, musically-educated persons, 
who could appreciate what was done, were too much 
scattered ; Heller was in earnest, but he still wanted 
a secure point as a centre from which his future ef- 
forts might radiate. This was at last furnished him 
by the Schiller-Association, founded on the occasion 
of the centenary festival in honor of Schiller’s birth, 
in the year 1859. The Societ& Musicale was merged 
into the latter Association, to which it ceded its fur- 
niture, its music, and its Capellmeister, Herr Julius 
Heller. 

A Symphony by Beethoven, and a Symphony by 
Mozart, were now heard, for the first time, in Trieste, 
and heard, too, at a performance which satisfied com- 
petent judges. With the same zeal and earnestness, 
Herr Heller undertook, somewhat later, the direc- 
tion of the “‘Liedertafel”’ connected with the Associa- 
tion, and though only very recently, succeeded in 
adding to the male chorus a female chorus, which has 
already given good proofs of its industry. Herr Hel- 
ler’s excellence as a conductor is universally acknowl- 
edged. An admirable quartetist, he is, also, esteem- 
ed as a soloist upon his own instrument, and his as- 
sistance is welcome at every concert. 

With the musical system pursued under his direc- 
tion,—the importance of which, considering the 
number of persons who take an interest inthe Asso- 
ciation, and the fact that the latter gives public con- 
certs, can no longer be looked upon as a private mat- 
ter—a sharp contrast is formed by another musical 
system, which considers itself as specifically Italian. 
Its principle is the exclusive cultivation of operatic 
music, not merely in the theatre but also in the con- 
cert-room—of course, Italian operatic music, with 
some few modest exceptions in favor of Meyerheer. 
Some persons have felt inclined to discover in nation- 
al antipathies the reason of the consequent strict ex- 
clusion of German music—which is naturalized in all 
other parts of the educated world—and of instrumen- 
tal music, properly so called ; but we ourselves feel 
convinced that what has given rise to this system of 
exclusion is simply a want of feeling for every kind of 
music not presented under the form of an operatic 
air; itis the inability, freely acknowledged on all 
occasions, to feel anything when listening to the most 
moving German song, or to the most touching of 
Beethoven’s adagios. No moral accusation can be 
based upon natural deficiencies; we can only pity 
such an inborn narrowness of musical feeling, just as, 
on the other hand, we must pity thefzealots on the 
banks of the Spree, and on those of the Danuhe, who 
have no ear for the melodies of Bellini and Donizet- 
ti. But that such a restricted taste for art must not 
be considered as specifically Italian is clear to every 
one who knows that, while in Trieste German music 
can be cultivated, so to speak, only with closed doors 
and by Germans, in Milan, Florence, Naples, ete., it 
is cultivated by the Italians themselves; that there 
Quartet-Societies are being everywhere established, 
and that the hitherto narrow-minded musical views 
of the Italians are conforming more and more to those 
entertained by the rest of the civilized world. 


; a 


_Wrespapen.—It was a hazardous experiment to 
give to such a public Gluck’s Jphigenie in Tauris as 
wellas Lie Zauberfléte; but the manager’s praise- 
worthy artistic feeling was rewarded, at three per- 
formances, by tolerably well-attended, if not full 
houses. Madame Bertram-Mayer sustained the prin- 
cipal part in Gluck’s opera very satisfactorily, both as 
a vocalist and as an actress, though her voice has 
become rather sharp in the high notes in which the 
part lies, and requires careful management. By the 
side of this lady, so good as a dramatic vocalist, 
Madame Brenner is effective as a bravura singer, 
though she has not succeded in gaining a firm footing 
lere, 

Our theatre boasts of two tenors: Herren Caffieri 
and Borchera. Herr Caffieri especially is distin- 
guished fora full, fine voice of extensive compass. 
He, and that excellent barytone, Herr Bertram, are 
Without doubt, the main support of the opera here. 
It is true that the deep, sonorous bass of Herr Klein 
(Sarastro) is, now-a-days, an astounding novelty, 
but. unfortunately, our satisfaction is marred by his 
80 frequently singing out of tune. 

Of newer operas, Maillart’s Lara has been exceed. 











ingly well placed upon the staye, and, moreover, 


three or four performances were numerously attended 
on account of their taking place in the height of the 
season, which had at length arrived, amid the crowds 
of pleasure-seekers coming and departing. But it 
was not a great success. 

The programmes of the Cursaal Concerts are, as 
usual, drawn up with an eye to virtuosos and well- 
known names, in the selection of which the adminis- 
tration, it must be confessed, is, on the whole, fortu- 
nate, though it makes mistakes now-and-then. The 
extraordinary concert given on the 26th of last 
month, in honor of the Duke’s birthday, is worthy 
of being mentioned. The programme included Beet- 
hoven’s Overture, Op. 124, well played by the band 
from the theatre, under the direction of their Kapell- 
meister, Herr Hagen; F. Hiller’s Concerto in F sharp 
minor (Herr Alfred Jaell) ; Violin-Concerto by Piat- 
ti (played by himself) ; and Violin-Concerto by Pa- 
ganini (Herr Wilhelmi)—three entire concerts in the 
Cur-Saal! This was, indeed, a circumstance of rare 
occurrence. The greatest amount of applause was 
achieved by Herr Jaell, with Hiller’s concerto, and 
two ‘‘Salonstiicke” (one of which was a paraphrase 
of the “Cheeur des Evéques” from L’Africaine) ; on 
this occasion, as always, his efforts were followed by 
enthusiastic applause, and repeated recalls. In addi- 
tion to the instrumental virtuosos, there was Mlle. 
von Edelsberg, who sang two songs and the air from 
La Favorita, while Herr Nachbauer, a tenor, from 
Darmstadt, pleased the audience by his rendering of 
Tamino’s air, and two or three songs. Herr Wil- 
helmi of this place is raising himself gradually to the 
rank of a great violinist, but what is Paganini’s mu- 
sic—without Paganini ? 
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Musical Literature. 

A period of creation is naturally followed by a 
period of criticism. There are no more Bachs 
and Beethovens, no more Mozarts and Rossinis, 
no more Schuberts, Schumanns, Chopins. The 
fieldiseither occupied by afar inferior,though for 
the time perhaps more dazzling, class of what we 
call “sensation” or “effect” composers, or by the 
hosts of feeble imitators, variatton-mongers, and 
small manufacturers of fashionable pretty music 
by the yard. It is natural that, in the interim 
before another flood-tide of true musical inspira- 
tion, the more earnest worshippers at Music’s 
shrine should occupy themselves with study and 
discussion of the exhaustless wonders which the 
last great tide left upon the shore of this our cen- 
tury ; analyses of great works and great musical 
characters, biographies of the master composers, 
devout attempts to find out everything than can 
be known about them personally, speculations as 
to the origin and meaning of favorite Symphonies, 
Sonatas and what not; questions of taste ; com- 
parison of schools ; new attempts to read aright 
and put together intelligibly and instructively 
the history of the musical art ; speculations about 
the “Music of the Future,” and soon. Our day 
may not produce much music that will live ; but 
certainly there never was a day when there was 
so much written about music and musicians. 
There is a general scramble among musical liter- 
ateurs to see which shall unearth the greatest 
number of facts and first bring out a full biogra- 
phy of, for instance, Beethoven. 

We are struck every day by the increase of 
musical literature ; it seems to go onin geometrical 
ratio. Not tomention the continual appearance 
of new musical journals, good, bad and indifferent 
(in this country every enterprising music-pub- 
lisher seems to think it necessary to have a musi- 
cal paper of his own—Ais organ, and therefore 
not much to be relied upon as an organ of sincere 





Art feeling and conviction), let us enumerate 
some of the new books on musical subjects which 
have recently appeared or are announced as soon 
about to appear. The remarkable interest 
(which every true music-lover must regard with 
joy and thankfulness) excited in Germany, in 
England, and so widely in this country, by the 
Letters of Mendelssohn has doubtless stirred the 
emulation of writers and of publishers to venture 
voyages to these comparatively unsought shores. 
Immediately after Mendelssohn (Liszt’s “‘Cho- 
pin,” too, and the “Polko” stories may be men- 
tioned as regards this country), came the 
Biography and Letters of von Weber, by his son. 
German papers were full of extracts from it, 
when presently it puton an English dress and 
came out as: “Carl Maria von Weber. The Life 
of an Artist, from the German of his Son, Baron 
Max Maria von Weber. By J. Palgrave Simp- 
son, M. A. 2 vols. London: Chapman & 
Hall.” It is a formidable and rather heavy, 
prosy book, and yet there is much interesting 
matter in it; plenty of material for a right sort 
of book, shorter and sweeter and more satisfying 
to a healthy hunger after knowledge. 

2. BEETHOVEN seems to be the theme par ez- 
cellence. While waiting for the thorough and 
exhaustive life of him by our friend Thayer (we 
verily expect to see a volume of it out, in Ger- 
man, this very autumn), we see frequent intima- 
tions that Jahn, who wrote the ponderous life of 
Mozart, is engaged in the same way on Beetho- 
ven, while various new books are already out. 
We have already given some space to Nohl’s 
“Youth of Beethoven.” To-day we copy a re- 
view of Kéchel’s publication of “Eighty-three 
Letters of Beethoven to the Archduke Rudolph.” 
A Frenchman, also, has been trying his hand at 
it; we see announced “Beethoven: sa Vie, son 
Caractére,sa Musijue, par M. Edouard Pompéry. 
Paris.” —Marx’s work on Beethoven, which has 
been several years before the world, lays itself 
out more on appreciation of the artist than on 
exactness of personal details. We have a strong 
impression that we have seen one or two more at- 
tempts to take the life of Beethoven announced, 
but cannot recall the authorship. 

8. A most desirable work, if it shall prove to 
have answered its purpose—we have not yet seen 
it—is a life of J. S. Bacu, in German of course. 
(“Das Leben und die Werke Joh. Seb. Bachs, von 
C. H. Bitter, Konig]. Preuss. Geheime Regier- 
ungsrath. Berlin.”) It would seem a matter of 
course that any life of Bach, to be of much worth, 
must have incorporated into itself the admirable 
monograph by Forkel. 

4. The Dr. Nohl aforesaid has edited Mozart’s 
Letters, and they have been translated by Lady 


- Wallace (who translated Mendelssohn) and pub- 


lished in London, by Longman and Co. This 
translation has also been announced as in press by 
Leypoldt and by another publisher in New York. 
We shall be incredulous until we see; for who 
that ever read Mozart’s letters, full as they are 
of that peculiar German fun and nonsense, all the 
point of which is inseparable from very word and 
spelling, can conceive of their being translated ? 
Of course, there are serious passages of great in- 
terest. 

5. There was need of a Life of Robert Scuv- 
MANN. That by Wasilewski, published six or 
seven years ago, and never yet done into Eng- 
lish, although extremely interesting, seems to 
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Music in New York. 


Tue Paitnarmonic Society, the coming sea- 
son, will be under the conductorship of Cart Bere- 
MANN. The programmes are not fully decided upon, 
but the Weekly Review,“upon the best authority,” 
names the following as among the pieces to be 
performed : 

Liszt’s “ Mazeppa ” will he performed in the first 
concert, when Schumann’s Symphony in D minor 
will also be plaved. Futhermore we are going to hear 
“Episode de la vie d'un artiste,” by Berlioz, “A 
Faust Overture,” by Wagner, Schumann’s Third 
Symphony, Symphony by Bargiel, Overture ‘Melu- 
sine,” Overture “Prometheus,” a Symphony by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, and solo pieces, 
or pieces for piano and orchestra, to be performed 
by Messrs. Mills, Mason, Hoffmann, and probably 
Wolfsohn. 

TuEeopore THomas will begin his new series 
of classical concerts, at Irving Hall, on the second 
Wednesday in November. The instrumental por- 
tion of the feasts will be choice and appetizing, 
rich in things old and new, if the following promise 
in the Review shall be: realized: 

Concert. I.—Symphony, No. 4, Beethoven ; Al- 
legro de Concert, op. 46. Chopin (Mr. Mason) ; 
Mazeppa, svmphonic poem, Liszt; Invitation & la 
danse, by Weher, Berlioz. 

Concert. II.—Symphony in F, No. 1, Schn- 
mann; Concerto in E flat, Liszt; Scherzo in B 
minor op. 57, Chupin; Overture Lenora, Beethoven. 

IIT. Symphony, Bargiel; Fantasia, F minor, op. 49, 
Chopin (Mr. C: Wolfeohn) ; Overture, Melusine, 
Mendelssohn ; Fantasia for Piano, Chorus, und Or- 
chestra, Beethoven. 

IV. Overture, Manfred,by Schumann,Concerto in G 
flat for two pianos, by Mozart (Messrs. Mills and 
Mason), Introduction “ Tristan und Isolde,” by 
Wagner, Symphony No. 5, by Beethoven. 

V. Overture in C, op. 124, Beethoven ; overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, Schumann; Childe Harold, 
Berlioz. 


Mr. Thomas will also give concerts of a more 
popular character on alternate Saturdays throughout 
the winter.—The famous Quartet concerts of Messrs. 
Mason, Tuomas, &c., are eagerly looked forward to 
as usual, by the finer musical public. 

Mr. MILts, the admirable pianist, will give one 
or more concerts for piano solo; and Mr. Gorp- 
BECK, it is thought, will produce some of his own 
pew orchestral compositions in a concert which he 
intends to give. 

The Harmonic Soctrery, under the able conduct- 
orship of Mr. F. L. Ritter (our “ Lancelot,” now 
happy in the bonds of matrimony with another val- 
ued correspondent of this paper, Miss Catherine 
Francis Malone Raymond—joy to them and no end 
of harmony !), propose, we arc informed, to take the 
initiative in this country in a good work too long de- 
layed. That is, they mean to devote themselves, 
among other things, this winter to the study of some 
one of Bach’s great choral works. We hope they 
will find it so interesting and so richly rewarding, (in a 
higher sense at least), that all the Oratorio societies 
will soon be following their example. 

Mme. Parepa’s first concert at Irving Hall, last 
Monday evening, may be regarded as the opening of 
the musical season. We have already briefly alluded 
to her coming from England, with Messrs. Dann- 
REUTHER, pianist, and Rosa, violinist, for a concert 
tour in this country under the business management 
of Mr. Bateman. The Jribune “answers a few ques- 
tions” about their antecedents thus ; 

Madame Euphrosine Parepa was born in Edinbor- 
ough, Scotland, and is the daughter of Count Deme- 
trius Parepa, a Wallachian nobleman of high rank, 
who left his country for political reasons, and his 
wife, née Elizabeth or Lisbeth Seguin, the sister of 
the celebrated and popular basso, Mr. Edward Se- 
guin. The mother had a beautiful voice, was a fine 
artist, and her devotion to her profession, probably, 
influenced the destiny of her daughter, Euphrosine 


Parepa. 
Her musical education was acquired during her 


long residence in Spain and Italy, whither her moth 





r 
er’s musical engagements led her, but in neither of 


these countries did she commence her artistic career. 
Her debut was made in the island of Malta, at the 
Opera House, in 1856, where her success was very 
brilliant. From thence she took the tour of the pro- 
vincial operatic cities, Naples, Milan, and Florence, 
where, with the unfortunate but great tenor Giuglini, 
she created a furore, in Tantani’s Sonnambula. She 
was equally successful in Lisbon, Madrid, Rome, 
Berlin, Wiesbaden, Frankfort and Hamburg, and at 
the Gewandhaus concerts, Leipzig, she commanded 
the admiration of the most critical audience in Eu- 
rope. 

fin London, which has been her home for the past 
few years, she has always held a first position, and 
the criticisms of the journals of that city have con- 
stantly been of the most flattering description. She 
sings with equal facility and correctness in Italian, 
French, Spanish and German, and her English ballad 
singing is said to possess the true national ring, 
which has descended from Mrs. Bland and Miss 
Stephens. All concurrent testimony goes to prove 
her an accomplished artist. 

Carlo Rosa, though not much known in Paris or 
London, has met with marked success in the other 
principal continental cities. | He is said to be a bril- 
liant and impassioned player, and one whom Herr 
Joachim, now the foremost violinist of the world, 
pronounces to be a genius on his instrument. We 
shall soon hear and know. 

The new American pianist, Mr. Dannreuther, has 
already made a mark inthe art world of music, hav- 
ing achieved a signal success on his appearance in 
London. Although educated in Germany, he is a 
native born citizen, Cincinnati being the place of his 
nativity. His style is said to be of the classic school, 
with a snfficient dash of the romantic to meet the 
populartaste. As the concerts will have the advan- 
tage of an orchestra, we may hope to hear, from him, 
some of the great concertos. 


The concerts are arranged upon a generous scale, 
having the aid of an orchestra under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas. This was the programme of 
Monday : 


Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssohn. The 
two last movements of the Concerto in F minor by 
Chopin, Mr. Danreuther; ‘Ernani involami,”’ Mad- 
ame Parepa; Andante and Finale from Mendels- 
sohin’s Concerto for Violin, Mr. Rosa; Serenade by 
Gounod, Madame Parepa; Overture ‘“Freischutz;’; 
Fantasie “ Rigoletto” by Liszt, Mr. Danreuther , 
Fantasie and Allegro by Vieuxtemps, Mr. Rosa ; 
Nightingale Song by Ganz, Madame Parepa; Po- 
lonnaise by Vieuxtemps, Mr. Rosa; Il bacio by Ar- 
diti, Madame Parepa ; Overture “Merry Wives.” 


And here is the Evening Post’s impression of the 
concert : 


At the opening concert of the Bateman series at 
Irving Hall last night, the heat of the atmosphere, 
intensified by the glare of gas lights and the presence 
of a large andience, indisposed those in attendance 
to pay much attention to anything but phenomenal 
performances, such as that of Parepa may be called. 
The tasteful pianoforte playing of Mr. Danreuther, 
and the creditable efforts of Mr. Rosa ou the violin 
were, under the circumstances, endured rather than 
enjoyed, and those gentlemen must wait for another 
appearance under better auspices before their genuine 
talent can be fairly recognized, or their performances 
justly come under the scope of criticism. 

But Parepa, the new prima donna, was quite unaf- 
fected by the altitude of the mercury. No singer 
who has ever been on our stage is more thoroughly at 
home before an audience. Her manner, her person 
and voice are each consistent with the other. Ample, 
easy and genial, she possesses all the traits required to 
evoke the heartiest enthusiasm. A voice of vast 
compass and power she manages with admirable skill, 
and while her natural tendency is towards a brilliant, 
passionate and broad style of singing, she is yet fully 
capable of those contrasted effects which are obtained 
by a judicious use of the sotto voce and by delicacy 
of expression. 

Parepa sang last night Verdi’s aria Ernani invo- 
lami, a subdued serenade by Gounod, a slow piece by 
Ganz, called the Nightingale, and the deliriously bril- 
liant hit of Arditi’s—the Bacio waltz. In all of 
these she was tumultuously applauded; and, in the 
latter, lavished all the chief attractions of her noble 
voice, her dashing style, and her bold courageous vo- 
cal execution. She ended the piece with an extreme- 
ly high note (E flat in a/t.,) which few singers of her 
massive voice are physically able to accomplish, the 
feat usually lying within the capabilities only of the 
lighter class of high sopranos. 





Special Dotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Expectation. (Die Harrende). Op. 25. R. Franz. 30 
A choice melody,and simple; but a good deal of 
skill is displayed in weaving the harmony of the ac- 
companiment, which forms an integral part of the 
song; differing in this from our common ballads, 
where the melody is everything, and the accompani- 
ment nothing. The pretty German words are by Os- 
terwald, and are rendered into English by J. 8. 
Dwight. 
Yesterday. Song. 
Very fine melody, and graceful words. 
Sing to me a merry lay. Langton Williams. 30 
A pretty affair, which has been honored by being 
sung in public by Adelina Patti. 
The cot where the old folks died. Song and 
Chorus. M. B. Leavitt. 30 
A very pleasing ballad, of that kind which bids fair 
to be quite popular. 
The Southern Contraband. Song. 
M. B. Leavitt. 30 
Simple and pretty in its way,and showing a very 
good spirit in our Southern (colored) brother. 
I’ve no mother now. Song and Chorus. 7. Smith. 30 
Icannot sing the old songs. Ballad. Claribel. 30 
Two very acceptable sougs, the first of the ‘“mother” 
Species, and the second of classic beauty. 


J. Blockley. 30 


Instrumental. 


Union Grand March. A. P. Clark. 30 
Simple and pretty, and will find » good use among 
the first pieces given to learners. 
Gaité de Coeur. Op. 24. Sydney Smith. 80 
As often happens, the name of the piece, which sig- 
nifies ‘a gay heart,” does not quite accord with its 
character, which is melodious rather than merry. and 
of rich harmony, rather than light and gay. It is in 
waltz time, and, although in five and six flats, is, per- 
haps, a shade easier than a majority of Smiths’ come 
positions. 
Le Chant des Vagues. Morceau Characteristique. 
Sydney Smith. 40 
This little song, or fragment, is carried on very 
smoothly and flowingly through a few simple changes. 
It is rather easy, and is soothing and pleasant to play. 
A peculiarity is, that the left hand plays the melody 
nearly all the time, and is, most of the time, across 
the right. In five flats. 
Masaniello. (La Muette de Portici}. Fantasie. 
Sydney Smith. 80 
More like a transcription than a fantasia. Contains 
the most brilliant airs of ‘‘Mas’ Aniello,”’ arranged 
in a sparkling chain, with arpeggios and pretty mod- 
ulations mingled, by way of ornament. 
Chanson Russe. Op.31. Sydney Smith. 50 
A fine piece, which cannot be fully described without 
repeating what was saidabove. It is Transcription 
like, not difficult, and somewhat solemn, but melodi- 
ous, 
M’ apparitut’? amor. From Martha. Piano and 
Flute. Pratten. 35 
One of the best songs in ‘‘Martha” arranged for 
Piano and Flute, but will do very well for Piano and 
Violin. 
Books, 


Tus New Sacrep Star; or Union Collection 
of Church Music. By Leonard Marshall. $1.38 
Per dozen $12.00 
Mr. Marshall's sacred music is arranged with great 
care,and the new Star, although of course, some- 
what similar to the old one,shines also with its own bril- 
liancy ; or, to drop metaphor, it contains a ber of 
new features, and will, doubtless, be ptable to 
numbers of singing schools and choirs. : 











Mosic sy Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons © 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 

Pp in obtaining suppli Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
































